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In o-ur trip to Tlemgen we have given other details of marriage
arrangements, which vary but little throughout the country.

The same day we witnessed a funeral among the poor
classes.t The corpse was simply wrapped in sheets, and the
form of the'body was distinctly seen; no coffin, no draperies
of any kind, covered it; tied to a frame-wood litter and strapped
on the back of a shaggy mule, it produced a wofully ghastly
appearance under the hot sun and dust. Pestilence, cholera,
were the first black apprehensions that crossed my mind, and
I let the funeral pass at a respectful distance. A number of
men led the procession, chanting dolefully, and a small con-
course -followed, among which were the paid mourners, mostly
a set of old hags, who continued to make not night, but even
sunlight, hideous by their wailings. After the body had been
laid in the grave, covered with earth, and a stone placed at the
head and foot, the women returned through the town and con-
tinued their igroahs. At times they shuffled along and talked
in a rational way; then they would stop suddenly, and with
perhaps a signal from the leader, or else by a simultaneous
understanding, such as the Shakers have, would form them-
selves in a circle, twelve to sixteen in number, and begin a
dirge, moaning, whimpering, and screaming, accompanying their
sighs with nods to. their neighbors in mock misery, first to the
right, then to the left, with idiotic gestures resembling those of
geese while holding a general'consultation. This was not all;
they scratched their faces with their nails, often bringing blood,
and the more salary they received the more violent their dem-
onstrations. It was most amusing after^ their last exhibition
of grief to see them disband and move' off to attend to their
own affairs, rearranging their dishevelled hair and turbans,
laughing and cackling as if nothing had* happened.

One of the local celebrities was a very old negro musician,